CHAPTER V
THE GROWTH OF TOWNS
IN the Middle Ages industry and commerce played a
ordinate part in the economic life of the English people.
The wealth of England lay in her fields, not in her work- town-life.
shops or factories, and the great mass of the nation followed
the plough and were tillers of the soil. The typical figures
of mediaeval society were the knight and the husbandman
rather than the artisan and the trader, and while many
towns attained prosperity, the agricultural element was
always present and often predominant1. At the end of
the thirteenth century half the inhabitants of Colchester
had no other occupation than tillage2; and even in the
reign of Queen Elizabeth husbandry was still ' the chiefest
maintenance' of the townsfolk of Warwick3, Everywhere
the ordinary pursuits of urban life were made secondary to
the more important needs of agriculture. At London the
holding of the Husting court was suspended in the harvest4;
and a statute of 1388 laid down that all artificers of whose
craft " a man hath no great need in harvest-time shall be
compelled to serve in harvest, to cut, gather and bring in the
corn"5. As late as the sixteenth century the weavers of
Norwich were forbidden to work at their craft during the
harvest month " for the relief and help of husbandry ", since
tillage was said to be "much decayed for want of labourers "6.
The sharp cleavage between town and country, in some
1 F. W. Maitland, Township and Borough (1898), 8; C, Gross, The Gild
Merchant (1890), i. 4, note i.       2 Victoria County History, Essex, ii. 329.
3  T. Kemp, The Black Book of Warwick (1898), 47.
4  De Antiquis Legibus Liber, (ed. T. Stapleton, 1846), 207.
6 Statutes, ii. 56.
8 The Records of Norwich (ed. W. Hudson and J. C. Tingey, 1906-10),
ii. 377 (1511); 134 (1560).
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